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SPAIN’'S SCIENTIFIC BACKWARDNESS 


I. THE DESTRUCTION OF A HOPE 


Xavier Flores 


Madrid, March, 1961 
What is called Cartesianism 


There is a problem of Spanish science. It is not of today 
or yesterday; it is something which has always pre- 
occupied and embittered the most eminent men in the 
country. The list of those who have raised their voices, 
from the sixteenth century to the twentieth, in denun- 
ciation of our cultural backwardness, is practically end- 
less. There is Simén Abril in his Apuntamiento a Felipe 
IT [Report to Philip II] complaining of our lack of 
mathematicians; there is Villalon, denouncing the 
mediocrity of our grammarians and humanists, in his 
Viaje de Turquia [Turkish Journey], and there is Fer- 
nandez Navarrete complaining in his Conservacidn 
de Monarquias [Maintenance of Kingdoms] of the ex- 
pulsion of Arabs and Jews, two groups assiduously dedi- 
cated to the “mechanical arts” to which the Spaniards 
themselves, as has been noted by all foreign visitors and 
by Dr. Carlos Garcia in his Antipatia de franceses y 
sspanioles, are not given. Closer to our times, Pi y Mar- 
gall, Costa, Ganivet, Unamuno, Cajal, Baroja and many 


other writers who have turned their thoughts to the ~ 


analysis of Spain’s decadence have had to enter into 
the problem of science in Spain. 

Some have tried to compensate for our inferiority 
complex by caustic remarks or justifications of a moral 
order. For example, Unamuno’s famous exclamation 
“Let them invent!”, addressed to the other countries, 
élicited from Pio Baroja the harsh reply, “To say ‘let 
others invent’ is to renounce the honor of civilized 
humanity. It is like the lazy soldier shouting ‘Let the 
others advance.’ ” 

- Less virulent than the Rector of Salamanca, Azorin 
asked himself, in turn, “Can no one maintain that the 
ideal of intelligence is superior to that of virtue?” As 
if the latter ideal had not been that of other nations 
as well, and who, in addition, encouraged science also, 
and as if in Spain the cultivation of virtue were the 
daily preoccupation of the entire nation! We cannot 
honestly deny that our picaresque novel reflects Spanish 
society just as much as does the theater of Calderén 
and Lope de Vega. With us the “ideal of virtue” has 
been an aspiration of a minority, just as it was among 
the French moralists. Azorin doesn’t justify anything 
by reaffirming it and reiterating it. Moreover, what 
Spain needs is not so much to justify herself to others 
as to explain to herself the causes of her secular prob- 
lems, as with a merely self-justifying attitude we will 
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never succeed in overcoming our backwardness. It is 
certain that, when one examines Spain’s contributions 
in the field of science, one must inevitably agree with 
Ramén y Cajal that our production “has been poor 
and intermittent, showing, in relation to the rest of 
Europe, a backwardness and, above all, a deplorable 
theoretical penury.” 

Many factors are involved: a rigid orthodoxy im- 
posed by the Inquisition—which did not. prevent the 
literary and juridical flowering of the Golden Age, 
but which, given the close relation. between science. and 
philosophy, did impede the evolution of. philosophic 
thought and philosophy; the development of . original 
scientific theories; the estrangement from Europe. since 
the reign of Philip II; the lack of an industrious middle 
class which could have cultivated science, the pursuit 
of which was considered by the nobility as a pursuit 
unworthy of itself, and which the “little people,” the 
poorer classes, could not undertake for. lack of instruc- 
tion and economic means; the shortage of schools, tech- 
nical institutions and universities; the lack of com- 
petent professors who would understand that culture is 
not merely. a mechanical learning of certain subjects, 
but a critical knowledge of the roots from which an 
understanding of life is derived. 

_ This last factor brings me back to the criticism, to 
me essential, made by Ramon y Cajal: our poverty in 
the field of theory. We have contributed very few 
theories to the. world because we have almost always 
lacked critical methods of science and schools of 
thought. The Spaniard—a man whose mind -is:acutely 
but almost always negatively critical—is rarely taught 
the analytic methods used in Europe from the day of 
Descartes to our own, What is more, he has not been 
allowed fruitful and constructive thought, but, rather, 
exegesis, the vulgar commentaries on what-has already 
been thought and worked out in other countries (if it 
was in accord with our standards, that is).-Against that 




















which was neither convenient nor agreeable to us, we 
mounted irrational attacks, bitter satire and contempt. 
The Spaniard, “hammer of heretics,” has become con- 
ditioned to consider any foreign doctrine that does not 





fit into the traditional mould of our thinking as hereti- 
cal. The non-conformists, on the other hand, go from 
one extreme to the other, often accepting blindly any- 
thing that comes across the border. This explains the 
popularity, even in our own century, of the ideas of 
the Encyclopedia in Spain, which many learn and ac- 
cept as a whole without distinguishing the correct from 
the incorrect or the valuable from the worthless, as if 
nothing had happened in the world since the death of 
Voltaire. This attitude is just as unscientific as is that 
which consists in holding the foreigner responsible for 
all our ills, and in answering the so-called “black 
legend” with a “rosy legend.” The history of Spain as 
expounded by Menéndez y Pelayo or Ramiro de Maez- 
tu, is a justification of our attitude before the world 
rather than an objective analysis of our past. For cen- 
turies we have lived with a defensive mentality, using 
passionate intensity as a yardstick when what we needed 
was a good dose of Cartesianism to cut our problems 
down to size. But, with very minor exceptions, what is 
called Cartesianism has always been conspicuous by its 
absence in this Spain of ours which has watched the 
passage of modern history with an attitude of pure 
and simple rejection. 


The. lack of schools of thought 

We lived out our centuries with endless blood-letting 
inside the country and outside: inside, without to this 
day being able to liquidate our quarrels and form a 
modern nation; while all the contacts which our people 
have had outside the country have been of no avail in 
their attempts to change the tone of the community on 
their return. In the sixteenth century our travellers 
visited all the lands of Europe, yet we had no Renais- 
sance in the European sense of that word. In the eigh- 
teenth century our scholars travelled to France and 
established close relations with the Encyclopedists. They 
caught on to the new orientations of ideas, and then 
tried to work in Spain, but our sullen and impervious 
society was not ready to receive them. When one thinks 
of the many failures of the men who wished to elevate 
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the country and the limited duration of their successes, 
one recalls the question posed by Luis de Zulueta to 
Joaquin Costa: “Is Spain a great people which did not 
find the right man, or is it that Costa did not find his 
people?” 

In the nineteenth century, while France, England 
and other countries were readying their technical and 
administrative cadres and their modern industry, with- 
out which the applied science of today is impossible, we 
continued to be ferociously divided by the Carlist wars. 
In the midst of this discord our great men, fenced in by 
demagogy or sunk in indifference, tried to focus our 
attention on the problems, to attack them at the root, 
but one failed after another. Not one of them succeeded 
in building an enduring school. At each try, the most 
reactionary elements of Spanish society would rise up 
in arms to crush the first fruits of the work begun. Such 
was the end, in our own century, of that wonderful 
experiment, so full of promise, the Institucién Libre de 
Ensenanza [Free Institution of Education], founded by 
Giner de los Rios. 


A country of solitary and tempestuous geniuses, un- 
connected with their predecessors, though with deep 
roots in their homeland, and always without successors, 
such is Spain. Her great men have been voices crying 
in the wilderness, voices almost biblical in that all of 
them have had a touch of the prophet. 


Nevertheless, I do not agree with the repeated. asser- 


tion that we are unfit for cooperation and, therefore, 


incapable of teamwork, and of being, in turn, pupil and 
master. In truth, we have not been permitted to be so. 
How can such an ambition be allowed when in Spain 
it is the great secular problems, always slighted, never 
solved, which must be the primary task of each new 
generation of thinkers? In Spain thinking, when done 
honestly and truthfully, leads inevitably to reforming, 
and that is one thing which our upper classes, devoted 
to the profitable cult of a land eternally like unto itself, 
would not put up with, and to this day they have had 
their way. 

Immobility and isolation—for centuries these have 
been the beginning and end of their thinking. Let noth- 
ing happen within the country, let nothing penetrate 


from without. Spain is sufficient unto herself. Ramén’ 


y Cajal recognized the disastrous consequences of this 
attitude: “. . . generally speaking, save for glorious ex- 
ceptions, our aristocratic pride, favored by the unfor- 
tunate geographic position of the Peninsula (the end 
of Europe, and the road leading to Africa only), leads 
us into a deplorable mental seclusion, Just as those 
Australian animals which had been separated in re- 
mote eons from the continent acquired strange and 
eccentric forms, so has Spanish thought, neither re- 
freshed by intellectual interplay nor tempered by Eu- 
ropean criticism, withdrawn from the patterns of world 
culture and spent itself in the vicious and almost ex- 
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elusive cultivation of scholastic subtleties, mystic trans- 

ports and games of affected witticism and urbanity.” 
Once again today we find that everything is still to 

be done, as if Spain’s destiny were that of Penelope: 


to do and undo forever, without ever completing the 
work begun. 


The delirium of the Right 

It is no exaggeration to speak of delirium. The Spanish 
Right has always lived outside of the reality of the 
country, immersed in a nostalgia for heroic deeds. When 
its members had no more Americas to discover nor Eu- 
ropean countries to dominate, our Right contemptuously 
locked itself up in a status quo and proposed, as its ob- 
jective, to live on the investments of the past. But since 
every style of life needs an ideological context, it be- 
came necessary to construct a mythology to justify our 
stagnation: the Spain that is misunderstood and envied 
by the foreigner, the superiority of mysticism over sci- 
ence, the sobriety of the Spaniard, his hatred for France 
and England, the incompatibility of universal suffrage 
with the Spanish temperament, etc. 

There are several things to say in answer to these 
clichés, so lavishly thrown about by the Franco regime 
in the days of Nazi triumph. That the best analysts of 
Spain have been the great European hispanists, heirs, 
in a way, to the famous travellers who in past centuries 
wrote accounts of surprising quality and accuracy about 
Spain. That mysticism and science are intrinsically dif- 
ferent and that the hypertrophy of one does not make 
up for the absence of the other. That the sobriety of the 
Spaniard is but hunger endured out of necessity. That 
the hatred for France and England has for some time 
had no more basis than the dislike which the Dutch 
might feel for us when they remember the battles of 
the Duke of Alba. That universal suffrage is not com- 
patible with the Spanish temperament, but with the 
social and economic structure imposed on the country 
by its rulers. 

The paltry concepts of the Right, based on resent- 
ment and grandiloquent declarations, do not take one 
very far. But who cares whether Spain takes a step 
forward which might bring about a profound social 
transformation along with the loss of the ancient privi- 
leges of our dominant caste? Surely not those whose 
highest ambition is to retain noble titles, to hunt, to 
show off in processions, to work and study as little as 
possible, and hold the working classes at bay? 

Having known and suffered from it at first hand, I 
can attest to the cultural indifference of our extreme 
Right. What would one have found in the library of a 
man of the Renovacién Espajiola [a rightist party], for 
example, around 1930? The works of the Caballero 
Audaz on the royal family, the pseudo-heroic plays of 
José Maria Peman or the genre writings of the Quintero 
brothers, Balmes’ Criterio, the Defensa de la Hispanidad 
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by Ramiro de Maeztu, the works of Menéndez Pelayo, 
Episodios Nacionales by Galdés (to keep alive the hatred 
for France), some classic of the Golden Age or other, 
and so on. It might be objected that there were ex- 
ceptions. Certainly there were, and I have known some 
of them. But the keynote was crass ignorance, and even 
more, hatred for European culture and for everything 
in Spain that entailed social, economic, political or re- 
ligious criticism. 

What did Franco’s adherents devote themselves to in 
their zone when the civil war erupted? I know because 
I was there. They sacked and burned the libraries of all 
the leftists whom they had jailed or executed; they 
purged all public libraries, removing, to mention just 
a few authors, all works by Descartes, Kant, Leibnitz, 
Spinoza, Voltaire (including his fiction), Rousseau, 
Victor Hugo, Zola and Alexandre Dumas as evidently 
even the three musketeers were a grave danger to the 
Spanish soul. At the same time they proscribed our own 
greatest writers for many years: Unamuno, Ortega, 
Garcia Lorca, Blasco Ibajiez, etc. Today one can find 
their works in Spain again, but not the classics of Eu- 
ropean philosophy, as our State has decided to forbid 
publication of all works on the Index of the Church. 
So there is no danger of our rejoining the stream of 
Western thought. 

Thus we can understand how the victors barbarously 
expelled from Spain in 1939 the minority who held the 
cultural capital of the country, the only men and wo- 
men who could have shown the people a worthwhile 
future and could have taught them to think. 


The frustrated generation 


My own generation was raised in this atmosphere. We 
found ourselves in a Spain bereft of teachers, where 
university positions were filled by reactionaries or by 
makeshift appointees drawn not from the ranks of 
scholars but from the battle front. Of this generation 
we could repeat today, word for word, what Baroja 
said of the generation of 1870: “Most of us of. this 
generation had studied badly, under stupid professors; 
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but on leaving the classroom we almost all retained a 
certain curiosity, a certain desire to return to what we 
had not learnt.” 

We educated ourselves on contraband, buying for- 
bidden books on the black market, those of us who 
knew French visiting the libraries of the French con- 
sulates, hearing from the lips of the oldest the oral 
version of the political and social ideas which they had 
wished to hide from us. Nobody outside of Spain could 
imagine what it meant to us to own an old copy of 
Rousseau’s Social Contract, a forbidden work by Or- 
tega y Gasset, some poems by Garcia Lorca copied out 
by hand. . . . Nobody outside of Spain can conceive 
of the caution with which we bought, sold or hid away 
a forbidden book. We were very young, but every time 
we managed to get ahold of one of these works we felt 
as if we had rescued from the flames one of the ma- 
terial elements of a lost culture, and we handled it with 
as much care as if it had been an incunabula. We 
realized dimly that in Spain a great promise had just 
been destroyed, the embers of which we had to save 
that we might someday rekindle the fire. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this desire which pulsated 
in many of us, I must confess that my generation, those 
of us who were 12 or 14 when the civil war broke out, 
have been, for the most part, and still are, a submissive 
generation, silent, resigned, and poorly developed, in- 
tellectually speaking. What, after all, has my generation 
produced? A few worthwhile poets like Eugenio de 
Nora, José Maria Valverde . . . a mediocre essayist of 
two, several dramatists, perhaps the best is Alfonso Sas- 
tre, and not one distinguished man of science. 

The reasons for this impoverishment are clear to me. 
In the first place, there was the terrific repression in 


Spain in 1939. Then there are several other important 
factors: the misery and hunger of the years immediate- 
ly following the civil war obliged the sons of the van- 
quished to go out into the streets in search of work. 
Practically speaking, higher education was reserved for 
the sons of the victors, and, regardless of the good in- 
tentions which many may have had, living as they did 
immersed in an ultra-Francoist background, one could 
hardly expect them to immediately seek to become a 
part of the Republican tradition. Nor must we forget 
that we were then in the midst of the Nazi triumph. As 
for the members of the middle classes who freed them- 
selves from the repressions, the low level of their in- 
comes forced a large number of their children also to go 
out and seek work hardly had they finished their sec- 
ondary schooling. 

My generation was 15 to 17 years of age at the end 
of the Civil War, and 20 to 22 in 1945. They had to 
develop without any real teachers; they were not per- 
mitted to leave the country to complete their studies, 
as earlier generations had done; economic necessity 
obliged them to enter into a work-a-day world where 
reality taught them much that they had not learnt from 
books. They married at an early age, and the responsi- 
bilities of home ana “amily tempered the desire of many 
to take part in ci’...destine political activities. Further- 
more, durin, tae best years of their youth, this genera- 
tion lived totally isolated from the outside world. 

In many ways our life was and remains a faithful re- 
flection of the drama of Spain. We are still no more 
than a mere plan for life, a hope stretching toward the 
future, frustrated until now by the castes which for cen- 
turies have considered themselves the exclusive masters 
of our nation. (To be continued) 





WHEN THE REGIME COLLAPSES 


Eugenio del Castillo 


Any analysis of Francoist policies requires a previous 
examination of the methods of analysis to be used in 
observing the present situation. Such an analysis is in- 
dispensable if one seriously wishes to become familiar 
with the present situation and the latent possibilities of 
Spain’s economy; the system, which has been resorted 
to so much, of comparing production and consumption 
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figures during the Republic with the corresponding ones 
for the Franco period, shows that the present govern- 
ment has not been able to maintain the rate and rhythm 
of agricultural production of the Republic, and that, 
in view of the fact that Spain is an eminently agricul- 
tural country, this fact suffices in itself to disqualify 
Francoist economic policy; in 1961 not only are there 
more peasants than in 1935 (the population has grown 
considerably), but at present they are much poorer 
than they were twenty-six years ago, state investments 
have declined, production is lower and illiteracy con- 
tinues to afflict 14% of the population, this according 
to official figures. 

However we can not spend our lives making this sort 
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of comparison because, for one thing, it does not tell 
us anything new, and, above all, because it can lead to 
the following sort of conclusion: that Francoism, as 
‘such, the ‘clerico-military dictatorship, is the overall 
cause of our ills today, and that its elimination is all 
that is needed for Spanish life and economy to pass 
into better days, and return to a presumed previous 
normalcy. In the opinion of the most responsible groups 
of university students and of a few economists and 
technological experts working, for the time being, in 
the bureaucracy of the regime, also in the opinion of 
some businessmen and the more politically conscious 
workers, it is not so much a question of returning to 
the thirties as it is of advancing, in giant strides, to- 
ward the future, from the very day of the regime’s 
collapse. 


It is in the political sphere of the basic freedoms 
which every democratic society should enjoy that there 
could be a feeling of going back in time, and in this 
sense comparisons are still valid, although with reserva- 
tions. But when one studies the most larvate aspect of 
the economic infra-structure, the demographic evolu- 
tion, the growth of industry, one can see that the Spain 
of 1961 is very different from that of 1931; it is a 
country which has increased in population from 23 to 
30 millions, following the blood-letting of the civil war 
and the exile; that it is at present in a state of demo- 
graphic expansion; that the chemical industry has de- 
veloped rapidly in the last decade, creating some new 
industries such as the manufacture of automobiles and 
trucks; that half a million men have been “exported” 
in ten years (1946-1957), that there has been an in- 
tensive depopulation of the rural areas, resulting in a 
new urban sub-proletariat in industrial areas; that a 
new social class, the “newly rich” from estraperlo 
[graft] made its appearance around 1948-50, and has 
had time by now to give birth to a new generation of 
newly rich, and that all of this is creating new condi- 
tions which, when added to those which have remained 
unchanged, such as the feudal type of agriculture, 
illiteracy, low productivity, a class of peons to be 
counted in the millions, the structure of property, the 
power of the military caste and the religious caste, the 
monopolies, the private bank and the old problem of 
the regional groups, all make up a complicated scene. 

The dictatorship has paralyzed what we might call 
the natural progress of the country, but at the same 
time this paralysis has created new circumstances, new 
problems, new forces in tension; he who sits idly by 
waiting for the end of the dictatorship might belittle 
these new circumstances, but those who wish to pre- 
pare themselves for activity in the future life of the 
country will have to take them into account if they 
wish to avoid the chaos which could occur on Franco’s 
demise, whether he dies a natural death in the Tru- 
jillian Republic, the probable refuge of the Spanish 
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fascists, or of poison at the Pardo. Palace. Because, in 
spite of his constant invocations to Divine Providence, 
within a few years the Generalissimo will stop existing, 
and at that moment all these problems which seem 
latent and obscure today will be violently brought out 
into the light of day. Even were the Franco dictator- 
ship to be relieved by another dictatorship which might 
establish a military directorate, or if it were to be re- 
placed by a monarchist quasi-dictatorship, the process 
of decomposition and of revelation of the present ten- 
sions would not fail to take place in the long run. 

Thus in investigating the profound problems of our 
country it is better not to take the short-sighted view 
that all ills are due to the mere presence of the Franco 
regime, but, rather, to ask ourselves what are the reasons 
for Spain’s having produced such dictatorships; what 
is the cause for the tenacious persecution of freedom 
and progress by reactionary forces from the time of 
the Napoleonic wars up to the present? 


There is a rather crude saying according to which 
“every country has the kind of government which it 
deserves.” In a way this might seem a slap to the 
people who put up with a dictatorship, but, on the 
other hand, when one applies it to the upper bourgeoisie, 
it is very true, because, in the present state of affairs, 
who puts up with whom? Since 1956 the Brigade of 
Criminal Investigation and the Military Tribunals have 
been sending workers and poor students to torture 
chambers and prison; only occasionally do they act 
against members of the upper bourgeoisie, just to dem- 
onstrate the “distributive justice” of the regime. 


If some of the distinguished personages who signed 
the recent protest against censorship (addressed to the 
Ministers of Education and Information) had signed 
a condemnation of the regime, and if the few digni- 
taries of the Church who have recently initiated a slight 
resistance to the Franco government had done the 
same, then it could not last much longer because the 
police is not an independent force but is subordinate 
to the pressure groups and officials, and the army of- 
ficials are opportunists and would surely fall into line 
behind a position taken by writers such as José Maria 
Peman and Joaquin Calvo Sotelo (who were among 
the signers of the letter protesting the censorship), and 
by the Primate of the Spanish Church, Cardinal Pla y 
Deniel, who has just protested over the non-existence 
of the “independent” Christian labor syndicates. How- 
ever one does not need much sagacity to know that 
such a solution is quite out of the question because it 
is contrary to the personal and class interests of the 
group which should make such a move. In other words, 
Francoism is not merely the Generalissimo in E] Pardo 
Palace, the generals, bishops and police, but also the 
upper bourgeoisie and financiers who, in this period 
of the austerity preached by our Minister of Finance, 
are taking off the lion’s share through the private banks. 
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Also Francoism is the reactionary literature of Peman 
and Calvo Sotelo, the phariseeism and double posture 
of Fabian Estapé [an economist] and J. Fernandez 
Figueroa [Editor of the literary review Indice], the 
opportunism of the bishops and many other elements 
which also are essential pillars of Francoist society. 
Thus it is a matter of precisely this: a society which is 
defended by a police system, not a police which re- 
presses a society. The police represses the oppressed 
classes only, and it does this, not for its own benefit, 
but for that of the oppressor classes and groups (cer- 
tainly the police inspectors do not starve, but neither 
do they participate in the distribution of the extra- 
ordinary benefits realized by the class in power). 

So, who puts up with whom? One can not answer this 
question univocally; there is a relation of inter-de- 
pendence and of shared responsibility between the visi- 
ble organizations of repression and the social groups 
that benefit by the repression. 

It is not because of any blind stroke of fate that the 
dictatorship exists‘in Spain. Nor is it due to any de- 
cisive action by.the military caste or by action of the 
free will of Divine Providence. There are some eco- 
nomic, social, political, historical, psychological and 
physical factors which give us a more or less close un- 
derstanding of the last fifty years of Spanish life; Franco 
and Francoism must be placed in this context, as a 
part of this. allover view. When one hears people in 
Spain say: things. like, “If only Franco had built schools 
for everyone .. .” or “with the social order and peace 
of these years Franco could have had the opportunity 
to do such and such.. . .”, one can only recognize the 
fact. that such persons have no understanding of the 
situation, and it would be a waste of time to try to ex- 
plain to them that illiteracy is indispensable to Franco- 
ism, or to try to demonstrate to some young ingenuous 
ones.of the new Falange that a regime which was born, 
among other reasons, to forestall a budding agrarian 
reform, will never’ bring itself to carry out such a pro- 
found revolution of our agricultural areas. And other 
things of the sort. 


A similar criticism could be made of the analyses 
which certain economists make of Spain’s situation. 
Some, no doubt because of the well known phenom- 
enon of professional deformation, try to analyze the 
Spanish economy, its technical and statistical aspects, 
independently of the political factor of the existence 
of dictatorship. Some of them insinuate the way which 
the Spanish economy should take so as to solve the 
basic problems and to initiate decisively the phase of 
economic development, but they let it be assumed that 
such an important phase could only be realized if the 
Madrid government or the Spanish financiers determine 
to employ certain specific techniques. Obviously this 
assumption is not at all sound, because the phase of 
accelerated economic development presupposes a politi- 
cal change in Spain. Political revolution is a previous 
condition to the economic revolution which would bring 
in a planned economic policy, a plan for long range in- 
vestments and a radical agrarian reform, severely con- 
trolled; presumably such a plan would be economic, 
and the means of applying it would be technical, but 
the economist proposing it (this is the case with the 
recommendations made through the United Nations, 
or of some economists within the Spanish Ministry of 
Commerce itself) do not seem to realize that it would 
not be to the interest of the governing class, and, hence, 
one cannot expect anything of the sort either of the 
Franco dictatorship, or of other similar ones, or even 
of those countries where, without there being any formal 
dictatorship in power, the bi-polarization between the 
primitive agrarian situation and an _ extraordinarily 
powerful landowning upper bourgeoisie stands in the 
way of all progress along such lines. 

It would seem that these techniques of government, 
which the rightists know so well, have never been un- 
derstood or wholely adopted by the liberal left; the 
right abstains from philanthropic recommendations and 
applies its decisions by force. So if the liberal left wishes 
to conserve its positions, should it not reconsider its 
methods of analysis of situations, and re-examine the 
validity of its tactics of action? 
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DON: JUAN: STATES ‘VIEWS’ 
MADRID, Mar. 14, ‘Tofrica:In a a 
ceremony; held in Es oril, in } which 
253 Carlists pledge allegiance » to 
him, ' ‘Don juan. declared od, among 
other things, that: 

“We are not reactionaries, OF retro- 
grades, We want, ‘the pepe? to 
have ‘Hew’ institutions. ° We ‘are 
tat and *T’ am’ iy 

t! ‘the sense ‘of ‘Hesponsib ty an 

triotism’ which’ ‘inspires 

Uk L tatine should bie ‘it aah U Mier 
stand that the’ worse evil’ that’ could 
befall oii’ mother country would be 
the opening of a period of constitu- 
ent ‘character, which could be catas- 
trophic? 'T am_conviticed ‘also’ oe 
the ‘regime’ ‘will “seek, ‘throygh 
natural’ “evolution, ‘the’ way © fe 
turning Spain to her | Prosperity and 
a traditional regime, . °'.”” 

The ‘Pretender’s speech ‘to’ "the 
traditionalists ‘made ‘a very ‘bad ‘im- 
pression’ in ‘liberal’ monarchist” cit- 
cles, ‘specially’ coming’ at‘ a’ “tite 
when liberal backers’ of ‘His were 
under ‘trial. ‘It wotild’ not’’be ' Sur- 
prismg ifDon Juah's‘behavior weré 
toaffect® the future political posi 
tion of the liberal monatchists. " 
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MANIFESTO. .OF 
UNION PSPAROLA 


PARIS; Mar.°25: evar Today's 
Le Monde, carries | ‘the following "4p 
report: '“Thé'® “Union yoo 
clandestine ' political group made 

of monarchists and Christian de: 
crats, directed by Tierno Galvan, 
has released a to and “has 
sent copies to. mémbel¥: of the gov- 
ernment! and the’ “we si civil; mifit 
tary ‘and religious: authorities. The 
text asks! of General’ Franéo the! lib: 
eralization of the regime) and; dfter 
a ‘transition period, the «transforma: 
tion of powers into‘ aonionarehy’ ih 
the — oes ‘Don: oan Count: of 
Barcelona. » 
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- Phe manifesto also declares that 
theas ‘preseti¢: Sphnish 
hedkivaltrue national basis: which 
implies a*constantand! growing dan~ 
ger" wher Francs dieser ‘resigns) if 

(hécessury measures are not¢taken, 
The: corimunist’ dangers in:*Spain, 
the shanifesto 'ddds; “incresisesoas the 
pees iinet is :prolonigedi”™ 


OWOID ‘act ; ti ty“ bol; Mettiy 


sie ee 


f as 1 ate Heth Tiga: | 
Mapes i nee: to an 
end, When the hour, ‘pf truth, arti 
same, .resolutions,., Wee. approved 
which do, not. bother: anyone. in, the 
spheres, of power, I; haye, 4 informed 
previously that the Commission on 
— oa “had ms 


should: be ‘called wPeaate ul 
“chiefs” ‘This: wa8"tod ‘maith | 1 Sask! 
Wheh ‘the fedokition 'was'brdught 
ip’ i’ plenary’ ‘seésion' it' Was '‘with- 
drawn; 'an@ it was “that “such 
offices stiduld> "be" designated’ by 
command” Which ‘means the! Cau- 
dillo;'' (the Chief ‘of! ‘the? at 
on’ thé proposal dPthe' Minister 
retaty Geneiat' of ‘the Sue tins 








Francots Speech ‘TIVO 
But ‘whereas’ Panky pie was in 
his ‘tisual‘style, it Ricluded! the ‘novel- 
ty “of “éxpresdionis’ of his: 'pessiifismn 
ove? the! coriomic ‘outlook?’ 

‘Phe! speéeh included’ tivdbes tolch 
bg these: “SP elitics ‘ ddes tfdt' exist 
without © dialégue. Dialogué'is the 
basis of politics. “Biit not the anarchic 
didlogue, ‘the ‘artificial dialogue of 
the political parties, supplanting’ the 
veritable hationil structures: 2)!” 

0 But‘ at the sainé' time “the ' sesh 


inehided ‘ pardigtaphis 9 oguch (as! 


We have comic! out of stabiliza- 
thoi, we are ‘going te exter ints ‘the 
develdpitent: plat! but we have''to 
do'ell of thi th Ssothe “asfHcult bine 
terfational ‘economic amedia' ‘which 
subject us‘arid® vis "to live” i 
the market? of'thé' aia hich 
iiniposé “On ‘ug’ the”: tidning of 
our industries and our productions 
te pit asin the Wmsitkets*in a ‘cont 
petitive: ‘dtiiation®™ (isasd ino 

The Candillo ended With his saad 


ab blasts aguinst “tmivohry:.” ete"? 


SOLIS-CHUROHA©O T23TOAd 
POLEMICSCOGONTINUR AgM3 
MADRID; Mar. 20,:1bérica: ++Tiie 
polemics) betwetnis Solis:j:arid sthé 
Church have not teithihated MA rfew: 
weeks» ago\:the Minister-Secretary 
General séntcalk:the’ a ca: dose 
siet” ‘containing ::«cl):o The bagrees 
ments’. between! theo:dntefnational 
Confederation for :Free:Tradé! Uns 
po (IGFPU):and the Internation- 

al. Federation of! ‘Christian Trade 
Unions (IGFTU): [Note : See IBA: 
RIGA, ‘Jari 51196 1g9p/-8-B) 2)u:Ai 
selection: of: foreign newspapers: that 
have reproduced \the:commoén texts 
of thestwos big: labér organizations, 
and, 3) a series! of reflections 6n: the 
character: \iof J thesexiofant> Spain’ 
manifestations which\o according <td 
Sr, Solfs, always:soperspitacious) iare 
directed by: {‘internbtionab:masonry 
and Pi ai ‘arid a - — 
of evil) soul 9b 

One curious sisi: whieh: ishoula 
bec evaluated: as’ Falangist!/cirtles 
are: disgusted with: the “leaks” from 
the 'episcopates; thistime they chavé 
invenitédy.a trick :soo'that! the police 
can>khow::exactly’ which "Bishop <is 
giving -texts publicity.: Each’ Bishop 
has received a text which*isappavé 
ently identical to: those: reteived'iby 
the others; but which in reality: con: 
tains:a change of name-or wording; 
the omission: or ‘addition’ of acquo- 
tation, ete. All is under ‘the: ‘control 
ofithe“police so!that ifione /of Sr: 
Solis’ :texts ! goes, outof there i¢cean 
be kiiown!immediatély which; Bishop 
era ma 1 “ooastd [errnsy 
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PROTEST OF WSIUHS-21502 
EMBASSY:IN- MADRID 31% 
(Erom a report. by thé ‘Cotreapond- 
dent of ‘the: Manchester! Gniation, 

from /Madrid, ‘March 15). 
Dissemination _ of’ inning: and 
inaccurate references to the Ameri- 
ean aid »programme: in Spain ‘has 
provoked:a ‘protest from: oe Amesie 
can! Embassy here.) «: 

-i The: offending nema were con- 
tained in‘ semiofficial «publications 
distributed early this | month - to’ six 
hundred delegates’ and officials from 
all ‘parts of, Spain: at’a: national con- 
gress of: labour syndicates...» :' 
» Since :1951 :Spain has. received 
over':$1 ‘billion worth of economic 
assistance: from) the United States. 
This does, not! include. substantial 
military aid: But one of the publica- 
tions’ circulated: at the’ congress 
elaimed. that while a “rain of dol- 
lars” descended on other Ctrtintries 
a had been left out. 

‘Another said: “While all Semen 
was getting - Marshall, Plan’! aid, 
Spain did not: receive any aid. what- 
soever.. The. economic well-being 
Spain is enjoying today was achieved 
only through the: effonts of the Bipinde 
ish people.” 

-Beyond »;: thisy': no reference to 
Aspericiin economic assistance” was 
made at the congress, although dis- 
cussion of the: Spanish economy was 
the gathering’s principal topic. With- 
out America’s: help the» Spanish 
economy: cértainly would have been 
im:idésperate plight, and. with it 
General Franco’s regime. ' Following 
two periods of disastrous drought 
in the past decade Spain would have 
had to return toy bread atioriing; 
which it endured-for 16-years during 
and after. the civil war. In, a Jetter 
to Franco's Foreign Minister, Fer- 
nando Maria Castiella, the U. S.'‘Am- 
bassador, . John Davis Lodge, asked 
that" the misconceptions be rectified 
to'avoid, possible misunderstandings. 
Tt‘ would be desirable for the Span. 
ish people to know that America’s 
collaboration with Spain had_ not 
béen.’ ‘only military and diplomatic, 
bu H econoinic as. well. 

pain’s, 24 dabour syndicates, one 
of hay basic features, ofthe regime, 
are: Government-controlled. . A la, 
bour. force, of nine, millions./is_in- 
corporated in, them, and employers, 


*R 





as ;well,as, employees, are. :members. 
The: syndicates |, determine. ..wages, 
working .conditions, and administer 
welfare | and ansurance. plans. .., rh ‘fi ii 
:; While Franco, was presiding over 
the closing ceremony. of the syndical 
congress | a half-dozen: Spaniards 
tried to. stir, up, anti-American. agita- 
tion ‘in. the!.heart, of Madrid. ‘They 
mingled with the strolling crowds 
shouting: “Death . to, ,the United 
States,”., We. Have’ Enough Gib: al- 
tars” (« “feterence to the Britis hase 
and the’Amierican bases on ‘Spanish 
soil) ; “Throw out the’ Yankees!” ' 
 Passers-by Iaughed, some ‘ ‘joked 
approvingly, but otherwise they were 
unrespotisive. The ‘agitators’ disap- 
cies before the police arrived. 
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THE TRIAL OF T IERNO_ 
GALVAN, RIDRUEJO, ETC. 
MADRID, Mar:: 18,, Ibérica: The 
trial of Srs..Tierno. Galvan, Ridrue- 
jo,.. Menchaca, _ Herrera and other 
opposition members ended,on March 
13, but .the;,sentences, were, not. an- 
nounced until the, next day. .... 

., This,.trial. had all the’ character 
of a great event,, About five;hundred 
students .assembled, to. witness, the 
arrival of ithe defendants and to. try 
to gain access to the courtroom. On 
several occasions the, armed. police 
and the, plain-clothesmen,shoved the 
students, about under the. pretext, of 
trying to restrain them, but. the, stu- 
dents were completely controlled... 

The British Labor ;Party, Member 
of Parliament; ,Mr. Davies,. attended 
the trial. asan; observer, also..Mr. 
Coppa, attended jituas a jrepresenta- 
tive of. the: International Asinciation 
of ,Jurists, : 

Outstanding , among. ‘the leas, of 
the defense attorneys. were ; those; of 
Sr,..Guasp, Professor .of ,Trial;.Law, 
and: of .Sr,,del.,Rosal, a,recognized 
authority.on criminal Jaw. At a high 
point in his summing, up, Sr. Guasp 
said:),“When. those trying to, change 
the form of,.government succeed .in 
their, efforts, they,are,-not consid- 
ered criminals, but heroes.”: For the 
most. part- Sr, ,.del. ,Rosal . based.-his 
contentions on, the provisions. relat- 
ing, to. the. seeurity.of state in. the 
present Penal Code, ; adding, ;that 
they .were;.the.,remains, of the in- 
fluence., of, Nazi legislation. Hy which 











Malaga, rhattained chit his client’ s 
interview with the Spanish exiles in 
Paris was no crime. “The national 
monument to the victims of the Civil 
be. gal ‘the ee of’ the Fallen” 
rests Seneca to unite all 

bout the, ‘dead ‘of ‘the 

Spaniards War.’ a And. ‘he’ added,’ “Are 
we never, ‘to become’ Yeconciled out- 
side of the tombr SP!) i 
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The Defendants’ Sj ade” 


s$ass f¢ 


Menchaca, decjared, that. he. a 
interviewed, a.member of the, Span- 
ish. Republican Government i in exile, 

Sr. Felix Coton Pritts, in. Paris, 


Lei eete: 


touching on political mot ’ 

Sr. Francisco Herrera, Oria,. now 
seyenty years of age, and one of the 
founders | of : «the ; ‘Catholic. party 
CEDA in the, time. of, the Republic, 
stated that he had. met with exiles 
in Paris -: in "order... to, determine 
whether the left and: the right could 
come, to an, agreement. concerning 
certain. fundamental. problems, The 
European. press.. descr this trial 
as a “political, trial,’ ? 

All defendants, were, eheakyed, 
with the, exception af Sr, \Menchaca 
who. receied a. one. year... prison 
sentence and. a fine of 25,000 pe- 
setas. However as his sentence came 
within the amnest d on the 
occasion of the election ' of the pres: 
ent Pope, Sr.!“Mérichaea was “tt! 
leased .as well. ‘There .remains ; the 
sentencing, 1 whieh has, been suspend- 
ed, of the two defendants, Srs. Lépez 
Aparicio and = Sh who, are, in 
exile... 


The Public, tts ‘appeals vt 
MADRID, Mar..25, [bérica: —The 
Public: Prosecutor. has, filed :an: ap 
peal with.,the, Supreme Tribunal 
against the sentences handed down 
by }the Audieneie: [court] of) Madrid 
in. the cases .of ‘Fierno Galvan; :Ri- 
druejo; and, ,others.: The Prosecutor 
demands) the, same: sentences asked 
of the Audiencia: nine years .im+ 
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ent foreach dfothe!deférid- 

ants, Int "view “df the: political cil 
cumstances ‘which’ Spalir ds passing? 
eye this appeal ‘is ‘not ‘likelyto 
be grdnted;) Nut itodees oserveoté 
maintain’ the ‘defendants within the 
control ‘of ‘the’ justice: ‘department 
until a: new’ —. the?! — 
tribunial ‘is! progunanell? (G18 


LISBON APPEALS 
TO MADRID°FOR' HELP ©°*! 
MADRID, Mar. 19, Ibérica:--This 
week. has been a.,very, disturbed one 
on, the diplomatic Aront.., qs tsi 
Lisbon. appealed to; Madrid . for 
help in;,the dispute, in the , United 
Nations . over,,-Angola; the : Portus 
guese, have. been; appalled ,by the 
United: States’ vote. against; them 
in the Security: Council, Sr, Castiella 
was: obliged to,. depart; immediately 
for Lisbon; ; - According to. the ver- 
sions which we have heard, Salazar 
tried to get Spanish backing i in) the 
event of a Portuguese walk-out of 
the U.N., but such hopes showed a 
complete lack of understanding of 
Francoist diplomacy. Evidently there 
is hope of reenforci amplify, 
ing the Iberian Pare: aya rd 
tives: one, to defend the’ two’ coun- 
tries’ respeetive ‘colonies “in “Africa, 
the other, ;to; put pressure; :on ;the 
United ‘States, with. respect. to, the 
strategic. povenialies of the Iberian 
Peninsula, ; ; 
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Statements by Castilla, 
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The ABC of March 16. reins state- 
ments made by the Spanish Minister 
of Forei Affairs, Sr, Castiella, in 
a banquet given, him by his Portu- 
guese Seen cg . We Saray 
the’ fol owing |p aphs of. the 
speéch, which ‘is ite in its, en- 
tirety in ABC? a 

‘we’ witness with | astonishment 2 ‘a 
long ‘Series of. ‘weaknesses vis 3° vis 
danger and deceit, of complacencies Cie 
and weaknesses ‘i in which fall” 3 
times “those’ ‘vho’ should’ Thave ys 
stronger cOrivittion, and.a more alert 
spirit. . . . In the midst of this dis- 
order; and perhaps because’ we’ ‘are 
fitmeand: do not' try weakly ‘to ‘give 
excuses for our legitiniate existence, 
a@nveritable attack against Portugal 
and: Spain ‘hasbeen’ tinléashed.**° ”’ 
'oTebelieverthat the world should 
give thought :to>the absurdity’ of this 
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new ahd sterile’ “Monréei¢m’' which 
distributes ‘continents With exchisive 
rights,’ blindly’ birding’ mop 
geographic appearances and’ forget~ 
ting ‘superior’ historical reasons, For- 
getting, ‘for’example, ‘that’ Portugal 
is” not’ only ‘the’ Theriani*' country 
whieh extends “from Mitio to Ak 
garve, but the great ‘aréa‘which fias 
spread from Lisbon ‘to 'Titnot; ‘Across 
continents: and oceans, ‘for: five »éen- 
turies: And Spain: is a Buro~African 
country.) «.;And the United»States 
extends from:Hdwaii to Florida, and 
then, ; leaping, over ,;Canada,: sha is 
legitimately’ and sovereignly Aatabst 
lished in) Alaska.” 2.) 0 103991 
The; Minister, reiterated: the, “ale 
firmatiye: sense of. my meeting,’’; 
ended saying: 
“Twenty-five: genre ago; in: some 
grave circumstances. of ,Spain’s . his- 
tory, Portugal gave proof of her- 
self which we Spaniards, will, never 
forget, , At any. Moment this,. soli- 
darity will show the greatest, proof 
of itself, if circumstances... equine 
this, because itis our. :firm decision 
to, preserve, our most essential, values 
and, to be the. meth bse ovF ‘own 
sete . Rox 
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APPEAL, FROM. YOUTH, . 

OF PORTUGAL ..; at 
PARIS, Mar. 20, Ibérica: —This 
month’s issue. of the; monthly maga- 
zine Tribune Etudiante carries, the 
following | appeal from the ‘youth ‘of 
Portugal: 

“Students, détnoeties of the | ee 
tire world! ‘For thitty years now our 
country. has’ been enduring the ‘Es 
tado' Novo, ‘but ‘the. authoritarian 
and' police regime which our coun- 
try has been suffering f from has ' hot 
been ‘as fierce as ‘in, our ‘days. | 
needs orily read’ any y "Portuguese 
newspaper day ‘after day to become 
aware of the ever greater number 
of ‘sentences for" ‘sitbversive *attivi- 
ties? ‘for’ ‘beloriging to legal’ oo 
cal organizations," ett! 

“Those eoridertined ‘ inchide "''a 
large ‘fiumber of students: Stadents 
and democrats of the entire’ ‘world! 
The fact’ that our ‘country: belongs 
to°NATO ‘i is ‘not incompatible with 
this itrath: Porttigal”’ is ‘not! ad free 
cdiintry, no more than‘i is ‘bur ‘nieigh- 
bor, Spain. Portugal’ has 'becothe an 
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efet policé)!Gbdohe 
The young twenty-year ‘Old student. 
José”: Casanova, ‘who’ was:' among 
those’ sentenced: on °‘December) 8; 
1960, was forced :to remain on: his 
feet*for' five daysoand ‘five*inights 
without: respite: Students and demo- 
érats-of the’ entire! world: wo = 
youcthis ‘appeal Help us! Help 
by: distributing this“document. wher- 
ever possible. Helps b A sdetting 
thése about you know. of 
bles Portuguése “truthy 27) | © 
“Help us by arousing prscma 
against the judicial sentences and 
the police practices, unworthy of 
humanity, meer. of fimea} 
The document, 4s So a 
Delegation in” ae -the ‘Na “2 nal 
Student . Movement of Hehe 
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A TTREA EAT TO” ge vii 
ORLD. Wate”: are edt 
PARIS, ‘Mar. 30, ‘Hosricass—The 
weekly. Democtatie. 61~ carties the 
following) ,report;..under the, owe, 
ing. . ‘Portuguese . or ame bin 

threat to. world: peace”, ow is 

«If; anyone; -hhad ee tm of ré- 
proaching the, United .. States: for 
having voted, with: the:U.S.S.R.,on 
the, Security. Couneil; of: the: United 
Nations with respect: to: Angola, 
what is certain’ is that the American 
vote Awas a: powerful ‘weapon: against 
the Jast intransigent colonialism: ex- 
isting at’ present“in the world: that 
of; Portugal.‘ The:recent “disorders 
ehardcterized.. by. \térrible’ violence 
against: the whites.in Angola,-have 
attracted ‘tragically the. attention) of 
the: entire. world ‘to: the: ‘anachron- 
ism’ an. which, thé Portuguese: ‘citi- 
zens abroad’ live, while witnessing, 
Sinee Ahe -end of the world war; ‘the 
violent awakening of the young peo- 
ples and: sblackso! InvvieW° of ‘the 
elaims | of the: African’ natives;::the 
‘Portuguese | order’ scan!» mot’ resist 
much longer.” 

“The Uniao dos Populacads do 
Angola, whose. -president- is, M: 
de Andrade, wha. pais Co Nore 
and the Frénte Revoliltiona et 
prope ene Nacional’ er as olo- 

ids Portis re from Leop spoldville, 
ave, as|'‘their' exprested “BB fectye 
Tht of’ ieatalyaitig ‘all’ the € create. 
tions fighting for the liqtiida’ on, of 
Pottugtiese colonialism?” “°’” 
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A. VOTE: OF, THE... oust 
GENERAL . ASSEMBLY: slog 
NEW. \YORK,Mar;.24, Tedeisasst¥ 
Today. the General Assembly) voted 
to také,up the question. of Angola 
ini the current session. There were 
79). wotesin (favor of the: measure; 
two against .it and: eight. abstentions, 
The two -¢ountries'; voting against 
the resplution. were Spain and South 
Africa, while the. countries | abstain- 
ing: ‘were England); Australia, Bel- 
gium; >the, Dominican ;, Republic; 
France, ee rs ant 
Panama. ieuo'ts Gish 





“EMBASSY” 

STOR ED IN LISBON ; 
(Fram a UPI dispatch dated Lis- 
bon, March 27, appearing in The 
New York Times .o2 ta ae A 
mob of 20,000 _Portu; 

the United States fatboy 
The--demonstrators milled. Pricey 
the building, waved anti-American 
placards’ and’ shouted’ hate ‘slogans 
until “the: ‘police ‘finally ‘ dispersed 
them two hours later): The embas 
sies’ ‘wiridows were shattered; but no 
casualties” were ‘reported. Asriésts, if 
any,’'were ‘not. announced. It’ was 
the biggest in a ‘recent series' of anti- 
American outbursts here and’ sith 
Luanda; Angola. ‘They resulted 
from the fact that the United: States 
voted: | with! the Soviet Union © in 
favor: of a’ United ‘Nations; investiga- 
tion: of ‘Portuguese ‘rule ‘in ‘the ‘Afri- 
can province, Policemen armed with 
tear-gasand riot’ guns: formed a 
protective cordon around the*em- 
bassyto: prevent demonstrators from 
charging the: ren g on ‘also 
stood» by: 

Some of the «signs: said: - HAmeti- 
can traitors, when ‘will you say good- 
bye?”, “Better: alone sthanin bad 
company,” “America: for the Ne 
groes,”* and Get out of — 





prsAr EARANCE’ OF . 


Oft PROSPECTORS ba : bb 
in pes Mar. 18, Ibérica:—Reports 
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Eleven American ai’ gi emai 
5) 


haye., received, concessions |,4n the, 
Spanish Sahara, ; but,enly the, Gulf 
Oil,,and Union, Qil-iCos, shave, be- 
gun..to drill. neiseqgs otigsiyo9 

St. Ballesteros;,. representative,. of 
the, Union . Oil Co,;,in “Madrid, ; has 
stated that, the, group, of leven, pros- 
pectors includes. .one:,, Frenchman, 
Oa ‘Ganadians,, , three! ; Araerioans 

and. five, Spaniards.) 9) oj. 

_ Reports received: of: iasite dla 
pearance: vaty..completely a¢cording 
to: whether : they| emanate. from: Ma- 
drid, Ganada: or: Rabatio:! - 


In’ a ‘press conference! “held™ in 
Rabat on March 14,° Mr:' Barker; 
director of the Union’ Oil'Co.; 
stated that the: drilling: site is ledated 
twenty2kilometers' south ‘of the Span- 
ish-Moroccan frontier, ‘itt ‘Seguiet- 
ae Hatra; administered’ by’ Spain. 

“In’ the‘ Morocean' publication, Al 
Alam,’ Affal'el FAssi speaks’ of the 
disappeatarice of the prospéctors ‘as 
a glorious feat of Seguiet-El Hamra, 
and‘ aliother article in the sameé 
periodical” states ‘that “The fighters 
of ‘Mauritania’ have succeeded in 
infiltrating the rariks of the Spanish 
soldiers® to” attack''a group ‘of’ ‘oil 
prospectors in Seguiet-El “ Hamra 
working for American companies 
under a permit granted by General 
Franco; with? ayes for’ Moroc- 
can sovereignty.” LDUTA 
Ki. ing? Hassan’ insists on claims 


PARIS, Mar. 23, Ibérica: ~hegomth 
ing to latest reports on this matter 
the young King, Hassan I, chose 
to return, personally, the eleven, pros- 
pectors, to their respective embassies. 
However. while he deplored the, in- 
cident, he. did not... refrain, from 
voicing once again. his government’ s 
claims on the ferritories j in. the south. 
He emphasized that, ‘Morocco; had 
always ‘used negotiation, asa means 
of ‘settling disputes. as % 

»yan addressing. the, four, diplomats 
representing the countries: of the. oil 
prospectors, he, was, pleased to be 
turning over these i to their 

representatives, .and he’, spoke... of 
“The legitimate impatience ofi. many 
of our: loyal subjects still, ira for- 
ign domination ; ina part; of/ our 
national territory..which we, hope: to 
reintegrate . -by...pacific means, into 
the. rest..of the realm.” 


-bOnoithe other! hand; todayis,Le, 
Monde.\carries, the’ following; report. 
from «Rabati: Aecntding: (tothe, 
French (language: sbroadaast, of the 
Moroccan national radio}, eight. bat- 
talion$;!;or more.:than .8;000,; men, 
have; been|installed by! Spain |in the 
Seguiet-El .Hamra: region; (Spanish 
Sahara), in the South of the Moroc- 
can province of.Tarfaya.”. - 
21AISSA a erect 
More qhoyt: the -Procpeotars }., 7 
PARIS,* Mar: ‘20, ‘Wérioa the 
Moroccan’ press’ ‘agency’ indicates 
that, appaténitly, the” ‘kidnappitig 
as At -aétion bf! “reptisal" against 
he 1 identiéal Case’ ‘Committed ' by ithe 
Spatiish “authdrities’ to “various ‘Tta- 
lian technicians belonging” ‘to’ the 
Ttalo-Moroccan” éémpany;; ““Sammir,” 
who were” made’ splidbiders ‘by’ the 
Spanish’ ‘military ‘and removed ‘to 
the Canary ‘Islands?! This version 
was’ ‘denied *by” Spanith ' ‘authorities 
in Rabat.’ scare ean in 
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RENEWED E EFFORTS. 


NATO, MEMBERSHIP... 


MADRID, Aptil 4; Ibérica: aren 
importanceélis being’ given’ i in official 
circlés; espetially thésé “about. Sr. 
Castiella, to the impending visit of 
Lord Home, Chief of, the British 
Foreign Office: “There is talk, ‘in this 
connection, ‘of! new’ 'éfforts' toward 
Spanish admission’ to ‘NATO. 


In reality the. government | ina, no 
illusions : as to, » the, firm, opposition, of 
oe Bragg a countries, we 

um, to Spain’ s admission to the 
cing Atlantic \ oe tion. 


On the other hand it is evident, that 
the Lord a Sait ia talks. will 
deal with the of s anish 
CO tlaboration, pose the he cotide with 
NATO, on te te eve of the big meet- 
ing of ‘the leaders of. the ‘Western 
powers, on. this theme. - 


iit -*s 

It.is known. that: the. Spanish gov 
ernment, is promoting :a: series:of bi- 
lateral; pacts,;;with some! NATO 
countries ;within the. overall: frame- 
work}, of Western, defense}: Muiioz 
Grandes) ;trip to | Ftance)iiwas! not 
unrelated |to these’ exchdnges!) 97: 
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LETTER FROM SPAIN 






ON ART AND LITERATURE 


THE NOVEL AND SOCIAL REALISM 


Juan de Toledo 


The youngest generation of our novelists is embarked 
on a daring adventure: the discovery of the social 
reality of Spain, a social reality which has received no 
attention, since the Civil War, other than simple or 
complicated aesthetic consideration; the social reality of 
her cities, her countryside, her factories, her mines and 
her ports. Of course this search is nothing new, as a 
large part of our literature since the Regency, very 
especially in its narrative forms, has always reverted, 
in obsessive and didactic manner, to this theme of the 
nature. of Spain. Galdés, Blasco Ibafiez, Baroja, Azorin, 
Noel, Parmeno, Sender and so many others have been 
constantly preoccupied with the revealing of the physi- 
cal. .and historical nature of our country, highlighting 
the contemporary state of suffering of the Spanish man 
or woman, enframed in his or her personal geographical 
surroundings. 

This situation has been viewed in various ways. Some, 
with certain stoicism, were satisfied to describe to us 
this landscape fused with the protagonist, seeing it as 
an insoluble situation over which one formulates a pro- 
test but. which is beyond hope of rectification. With 
such a pessimistic vision there was nothing to be done. 
We had but to adjust ourselves to it, and enjoy aesthe- 
tically. the rest. This way of understanding our world 
is very deeply ingrained in a large part of the genera- 
tion .of. 98. The intellectual commitments of liberal 
writers like Galdéds or Blasco Ibdfiez, however, were 
much the opposite. In them hope for a progressive re- 
form is constantly present. The ideas are those of the 
French naturalist school, more or less modified. How- 
ever, only Galdés knew how to transcend this unilateral 
attitude, embracing all Spaniards and enclosing them 
in their own unhappy destinies, well and impartially 
observed from his heights as a classical novelist. 

This problem of social realism comes to a dramatic 
climax in Ramén Sender, who marks a point of de- 
parture from the objective or impressionistic currents 
which nourish our narrative art. Sender can be regarded 
as both a point of departure and a continuation; for 
the first time the author takes a tragic position in the 
narrative, while being, at the same time, the only pos- 
sible link with the tremendista literature born of the 
Civil War. 


“JUAN DE TOLEDO” is one of Spain’s most distin- 
guished writers and critics. 
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After the fratricidal conflagration it was Camilo José 
Cela who laid the foundations for a new realist revival 
of our novel. His works La colmena [The Hive], La 
familia de Pascual Duarte and Viaje a la Alcarria [Trip 
to Alcarria] seek, each in their own way, to reveal im- 
portant aspects of Spanish life. iedecdh 
- Thus we have been approaching, in leaps and bounds, 
the original narrative form of today, in which we can 
distinguish the names of Ignacio Aldecoa, Ana Maria 
Matute, Juan Goytisolo, Lopez Pacheco, Garcia Horte- 
lano, Lépez Salinas, Ferres, Fernandez Santos and San- 
chez Ferlosio. All of these mark a certain distance from 
raw existentialist commitments, insofar as this is possi- 
ble in Spain, that is, toward the testimonial: document 
of today, cold and succinct, more like a legal brief than 
a novel. What we now discern is the change in perspec- 
tive, in manners, in purpose. This can be seen very clear- 
ly if we compare a novel by José Maria Castillo Navarro, 
Con la lengua fuera [With Tongue Hanging Out], which 
has appeared recently in France, where it was very well 
received, under the title Morts aux enchéres [Death to 
Auctions], with recently published books such as Juan 
Goytisolo’s Campos de Nijar [Fields of Nijar] or Ca- 
minando por las Hurdes [A Walk in Las Hurdes] by 
Lépez Salinas and Antonio Ferres. The Spanish coun- 
tryside remains the same, so does life in the country, 
and the relation between the one and the other has 
never varied in spite of the new reservoirs, laws and 
“Operation Badajoz” [a state irrigation project]. It is 
the novelist’s way of confronting this oppressive, im- 
poverished and dilatory universe which has changed. 

Con la lengua fuera is a rude, gloomy and expressive 
testimonial. It deals with the auctioning of water, of 
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that trickle of water which runs through Murcia, Anda- 
lucia and Castile, and which must irrigate our country’s 
dry and depleted earth. This scarcity of water condi- 
tions the existence of our farm workers, it is the peren- 
nial drama of their lives. The existence of this auction 
made such an impression upon our author that, in a 
way, he became a part of this blind, impassioned and 
outrageous world, to the point of writing this brilliant 
novel of intemperate cries, uncurbed fury and narrative 
disorder. 

Ironically enough, it was necessary for the Spanish 
edition of this brutal document to be prefaced by a 
prologue disclaiming all relation between the contents 
and the present day realities in our nation, where 
caciquismo [bossism] and poverty have been abolished 
by the “Crusade for Liberation,” and by the labors of 
Falangist, Opus Deist or merely military governments. 
Con la lengua fuera goes beyond the trajectory of the 
Spanish novel of all periods, a genre which, regardless of 
its themes, has, paradoxically enough, remained within 
a quite accentuated classical line, except in Ramon 
Sender and some other rare cases. But what is of value 
in this novel is the artist’s cry, rather than the dazzling 
and oppressive human document itself. A cry expressed 
so beautifully, because the water which is auctioned 
off here is none other than our freedom, upon which 
a price has been put which is beyond our means. 

We do not know to what extent one can establish a 
connection between Cela’s Viaje a la Alcarria and these 
other trips by Goytisolo, Lépez Salinas and Antonio 
Ferres, Campos de Nijar and Caminando por las Hur- 
des. Obviously they are quite different. The author of 
The Hive continues to be an heir of the generation of 
°98, and his social intent, which, no doubt, exists, is 
obscured by his habit of noting only the singular, the 
individualized. The new writers are drawn toward the 
indifferent, the dull, the ordinary. The value of the 
testimonial document lies in its social preoccupation. 


The authors travel about Spain, prepared to take every- 
thing in their stride, and to capture everything with 
their camera eye, letting it function with free spon- 
taneity. They do not tell us a story or exceptional facts 
or anecdotes; they simply tell us, in an open and frank 
manner, about Spain. In order to do this these writers 
have had to prepare a literary style, just as they have 
had to prepare a travelling kit or straw suitcase, a 
change of clothes and shoes that will stand up under a 
lot of arduous sightseeing. This literature brings us a 
geography and a human society hitherto unknown. 

It is important to consider that this world of things 
would seem to be the first to be observed, when one 
confronts it. This would seem natural, but it has not 
happened that way in the development of our novel. 
To get to the point of revealing these country scenes 
of Nijar or Las Hurdes, which are very similar to those 
of innumerable other provinces of Spain, many genera- 
tions of writers have had to pass through them and 
perceive them also, but in a different way, showing us 
portions of reality so enmasked that they are not exact- 
ly the same as what we are seeing today through the 
eyes of these new Spanish travellers. Juan Goytisolo’s 
Campos de Nijar could be extended to other regions of 
Andalucia insofar as the way of living, of being and 
of eating is concerned, just as the country scenes of 
Las Hurdes could be extended throughout Extrema- 
dura, Castile and Leon. All of this peninsular land 
exists in its misery, poverty and depletion, as though 
time had stopped there many centuries ago. 

There has been talk of the need for agrarian reform 
in Spain since before the time of Jovellanos [late 18th 
century]. It is the only country of Europe in which 
this need for agrarian reform is insolubly united with 
literature, with the best literature. In order to discover 
these lands of Iberia it has been necessary to create an 
ascetic literary style, with its impassive realism and 
its unmistakeable social intent. 
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-IBERICA 


REPORT ON THE 


AMNESTY CONGRESS 


PARIS, March 27, Ibérica:—On March 24 the news- 
paper Le Monde published a report on the Amnesty 


Congress, which opened on that day at the Hotel Con- 


tinental. We quote the following paragraphs from Le 
Monde: 

“Delegates from seventeen countries are to attend 
the Conference of Western Europe for Amnesty for the 
Spanish political prisoners and exiles. The order of the 
day of the Congress includes three principal themes: 
a study of the situation of the Spanish prisoners and 
political exiles; a critical analysis of certain anachronis- 
tic forms of the repressive Francoist regime and prison 
conditions, and a study of steps to be taken to promote 
a broad humanitarian current in favor of amnesty and 
the forms of representations to be made with the Span- 
ish authorities.” 

“As was to be expected there was no unanimity among 
the old Spanish political parties, the anti-Franco or 
anti-fascist organizations and the various Republican 
personages in exile. Whereas the C.N.T. [Confederacion 
Nacional de Trabajadores, one of the two big labor un- 
ions of Spain outlawed by the Franco regime] and the 
Republican Government and regional Basque Govern- 
ment in exile were disposed to support the Congress 
and to participate, as is indicated by the campaign 
made in some of their press organs such as Solidaridad 
Obrera, La Republica and the Basque news bulletin, 
OPE, the Socialist Party and the U.G.T. [Unién Gen- 
eral de Trabajadores, the other former labor union of 
Spain] formally refused to be associated with a petition 
inspired, according to them, by communists, who would 
manage to take advantage of the ingenuity of a large 
number of foreign personages. Then the International 
Committee for the Support of Iberian Anti-Fascists 
also expressed reservations with respect to the organiza- 
tion and political characteristics.” 

“Finally, a group of writers and professors grouped 
about Salvador de Madariaga also rejected any sort of 
amnesty, because ‘neither the Spanish prisoners nor 
exiles have committed crimes to be pardoned.’ Further- 
more they consider it impossible to join a movement 
‘made in collaboration with outstanding communists 
such as Maurice Thorez, Aragén and others, who ap- 
proved the assassinations of Budapesth.’ 

“These differences were skillfully exploited by the 
Spanish authorities, who, it appears, made insistent 
efforts to prevent the authorization of the Congress. 
A notice from the press services of the Spanish Embassy 
maintains that ‘the Congress does not have the support 
of any Spanish formation except the Communist Party,’ 
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and it affirms, on the other hand, that the measures 


taken in recent years by Madrid make such a maneuver 
useless.’ ” 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED 


1. That representations should be made by each 
national delegation with the Spanish ambassa- 
dor accredited to its government, to draw 
attention to the problem of the Spanish politi- 
cal prisoners and exiles. 

2. That a delegation of eminent personages and 
eminent jurists effect an analogous gesture with 
respect to the Spanish government. 

3. That representations be made in all countries 
to the Cardinals, members of the Holy College, 
to back up representations made to the Pope. 

4. That the intervention of the national govern- 
ment of every country be requested. 

3. That the intervention of international organi- 
zations such as the International Red Cross 
and the International Federation of Leagues 
of Human Rights be requested. 

6. That public opinion in every country be in- 
formed by all available means, and 

7. That a pro-amnesty week be organized in every 
country. 

Furthermore the Congress sent a telegram to the 
Commission on Human Rights calling the attention of 
the international organization to the flagrant violations 
of the human rights being committed by a member 
state of the U.N. 

According to the newspaper Liberation of Paris, the 
attention of the Congress became impassioned when 
“among the kilos of letters and telegrams send from all 
countries messages from Spanish political prisoners were 
read. These included a letter signed by thirty three in- 
mates of E] Dueso prison; another from Antonio Amat, 
Socialist leader who has been held without trial in 
Carabanchel for over two years now; from Julio Cerén, 
Catholic leader who is serving an eight year sentence 
in the prison of Valladolid, and Simén SAnchez Mon- 
tero, Communist leader sentenced to a twenty year im- 
prisonment in El] Dueso.” 

According to an announcement in today’s (March 
27) Le Monde, the Congress will sponsor an art exhibi- 
tion, from April 26 to May 15, in the “Maison de la 
Pensee.” Paintings and sculptures have been contributed 
by Picasso, Henry Moore, Fernand Léger and eighty 
other artists of Western Europe.” 


VW 








Editorial 


CLARIFYING POSITIONS 


The press paid scant attention to the speech delivered 
in Estoril last month by the Count de Barcelona, pre- 
tender to the throne of Spain, before 253 Carlist army 
officers, veterans of the Spanish Civil War. But the 
speech was an important one; it was important for sev- 
eral reasons: for the affirmations which it contained, 
for its patent contradictions, for its omissions and for 
the degree of understanding between the pretender 
and General Franco which it revealed. 

Let us analyze the pretender’s statements, underscor- 
ing those of greatest significance: in the first place, he 
announced, most emphatically, that “The future mon- 
archy will solve Spain’s problems in a progressive (pro- 
gresista) spirit.” It is not quite clear just what he meant 
by the word “progressive.” Any ordinary person might 
resort to this term when wishing to express the opposite 
to reactionary, but an aspirant to the throne of a coun- 
try should be as strictly specific as possible in his state- 
ments. Furthermore, aside from being vague and un- 
precise, the word progressive is obsolete; it has lost its 
meaning. 

It might be maintained that Don Juan was wishing 
to imply his hope that the future monarchy, his mon- 
archy, would go ahead—even though to go ahead does 
not necessarily mean to go straight ahead. But then 
when we read on we come to a most confusing right- 
about-face when he tells us, “I am identified with the 
principles of the Carlist tradition.” 

The Carlist principles are the most obscurantist ones 
of Spain’s internal wars. The Spanish Civil War of 
1833, which lasted until 1840, was the so-called “Carlist 
War,” waged between Carlists, absolutist defenders of 
the traditions of the absolute monarchy, and liberals 
who aspired toward a constitutional form of govern- 
ment. In reality the Civil War of 1936 was but a repeti- 
tion of the earlier conflict, with the modalities of the 
international influences of the moment. It was but a 
resurrection of the Carlist, traditionalist and absolutist 
war of 1833. 

The pretender went on analyzing the principles of 
the Carlist tradition, ending with a rejection of any at- 
tempt along constitutional lines; this analysis was fol- 
lowed by the following statement: “The monarchy will 
be of a popular character.” But then again Don Juan 
made any clear interpretation of this statement impos- 
sible, neutralizing it with another in this peculiar speech 
in which he rejected anything leading to a constitu- 
tional form of government. 

It must be emphasized that, in reality, the speech was 
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addressed to General Franco, especially the final part 
which we could call the “direct message” and which 
includes phrases such as the following: 


“I trust that the sense of responsibility and patriotism 
which guide th@present regime will make it understood 
that the greatest evil which could befall our country 
would be the opening of a period of constitutional char- 
acter. I trust that it will make possible the evolution 
destined to return Spain to her traditional regime.” 


Now the pretender’s words become diaphanously 
clear to us: his monarchy is to be traditionalist, and 
there is to be no consultation with the electorate. In 
other words, were Don Juan to occupy the throne, he 
would be an unconstitutional monarch, a king restrained 
by no law whatsoever. We would be confronted by a 
situation which has been clearly defined for centuries: 
an absolute monarchy; and a monarchy which would 
in this case be traditionalist and Carlist as well, plus 
whatever “progress” His Omnipotent Majesty might 
care to inject into it. 


In an interview held in February General Franco 
gave assurances to the writer, Sr. José Maria Peman, 
President of the Council of the Monarchy, of the for- 
mer’s decision to restore the monarchy in the person 
of Don Juan. 


Reaction to Don Juan’s speech has.varied greatly 
among monarchists; in general they regard it as a pub- 
lic recognition of his reconciliation with General Fran- 
co; the traditionalist monarchists harbor hopes of a 
coming change of regime, whereas on the other hand the 
more liberal, constitutional monarchists consider that 
their aspirations have been frustrated. 


No reasoning being could possibly conceive of Gen- 
eral Franco’s permitting a situation to exist which might 
lead to a consultation of the electorate; but, on the 
other hand, given the reconciliation between the Cau- 
dillo and the pretender, it does seem reasonable to ex- 
pect that, should the day arrive, the pretender would 
enter Spain, gloved hand in ungloved hand of Genera 
Franco. 

This duplicit solution is not one which can arouse 
hopes for a future of civil liberty and economic democ- 
racy in Spain. Everything that fails to contribute to the 
preparation of the Spanish people for a decision as to 
the form and content of their future government will 
but prolong a situation which has already closed its 
revolutionary cycle. Francoism will die in the hands 
of Francoism. Spain will find her own way. 


IBERICA 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


THE CONSPIRACY 
AGAINST SPAIN 


The average Spaniard has been breakfasting for almost 
a month now on truculent editorials in all of our news- 
papers on the subject of the alleged “Conspiracy against 
Spain,” the “Anti-Spanish plot,” etc., profusely pep- 
pered with the words “masonic,” “Jewish” and ‘“Marx- 
ist.” We have not been treated to so concerted an ef- 
fort of such propagandistic scope since 1947, the time 
of the United Nations’ resolutions condemning the 
Franco regime. But no one with the slightest sense at 
all could fail to appreciate the crudeness of this at- 
tempt to confuse patriotism—the sentimental aspect— 
and the national interests—the material aspect—with 
the objectives and interests of the ruling classes. 

To the themes dictated to the press by the Direction 
General of the Press are added statements of allegiance. 
to the Chief of State composed in Falange headquarters 
in Madrid and other cities, in tones of a belligerence 
which would frighten those not posted about what is 
going on behind the scenes. 

As the reader can imagine the government of Moroc- 
co and its new king, Hassan, occupies a top position 
among the causes of this patriotic frenzy. The kidnap- 
ping of the oil prospectors in the Sahara, the reply of 
the Italian prospectors gallantly “invited” to leave via 
the Canary Islands, and the declarations made by the 
King of Morocco and his Minister of Information in 
which they have reiterated Morocco’s claims to the 
territories of Ifni and Rio de Oro, have only fanned the 
smoldering embers of discord kindled some time ago. 
After the first Spanish note of protest was rejected by 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Rabat, the Spanish 
government filed a protest with the United Nations 
claiming that Morocco was preparing a serious offensive 
against her territories in Rio de Oro. At the same time 
juridical allegations were propounded which cheerfully 
scrambled together the treaties of 1900, 1904, 1912 
(the Treaty creating the Protectorate, which was not 
signed directly between Spain and Morocco but be- 
tween Spain and France) and that of 1956. 

Political arguments offered by the Spanish govern- 
ment are a little stronger: according to the editorial 
writers of ABC and Arriba, Morocco is infiltrated by 
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Soviet agents who are preparing to overthrow the West. 
Supposedly all of this is directly related to the disturb- 
ances in Angola, and, of course, to the seizure of the 
Santa Maria by Captain Galvao, always an indispensa- 
ble prelude to any Francoist charges these days. 

The conclusion which is arrived at, and which is of 
interest because it forms the basis of the joint policy 
of the Caudillo and Salazar, is that “They wish to un- 
dermine the international position of Spain and Portu- 
gal because these two nations are the strongest bastions 
for the defense of the West against communism today.” 


CASTIELLA COUNSELS PRUDENCE 


When Salazar’s government found that it had been let 
down in the United Nations, it appealed anxiously to 
Madrid for help. Sr. Castiella, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, hastened to Portugal, not to accede to anything 
requested by the “faithful Iberian ally,” but to counsel 
prudence and to propose a plan for action: a plan 
based on making the Western powers recognize the 
strategic value of the Iberian Peninsula, asking in re- 
turn for the support of their governments, both at home 
and in the so-called “African provinces.” 

In Lisbon Sr. Castiella stated: “We, Spain and Portu- 
gal, have been crusaders together many times in the 
past. We will continue to be crusaders together against 
the infidelity and evilness of those who have become 
lost in the insane confusion of words and solid inter- 
ests.” It is very significant that Srs. Castiella and Sala- 
zar spoke in terms of opposing, “not classical inter- 
national interferences, but, rather, subversive revolu- 
tionary warfare.” Of course the word “subversive” is 
very much in style; in the first place, in speaking of 
“subversive revolutionary warfare” they let it be known 
that the problem is an internal one (i.e., Spain’s prob- 
lem in the Sahara or that of Portugal in Angola) , which 
were only perverted by subversion emanating from the 
East. In the second place, they “politicalize” their prob- 
lem by trying to take in gullible persons of the demo- 
cratic West into believing that by backing their respec- 
tive dictatorships the way will be closed to communism. 


SOLIS WARNS HIERARCHY 

But the “conspiracy” is a vast one, judging by what 
our well informed officials say. Evidently Sr. Solis, 
Minister and Secretary General of the Falange, found 
it necessary to send a long communication to each and 
every one of the Bishops concerning the agreement on 
the defense of the political prisoners and Spain’s free- 
dom signed recently by the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) and the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions (IFCTU) 
[Note: see IBERICA, Jan. 15, 1961, p. 8-B], including 
references to its divulgation in the “masonic and com- 
munist press,’ and a warning to Their Excellencies. 
This can convey an idea of the atmosphere of concern 
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reigning in the Ministries. The words of the Caudillo in 
his closing speech at the Syndical Congress reflect the 
same state of mind—whether authentic or fabricated— 
when he said: “We are under attack by representatives 
of the old politics, of capitalism, of masonry and the 
forces of evil. . . .” ; 

This monstrous conglomerate of attacks gives priority 
to the New York Times, to which Arriba devoted six 
pages of insults of every sort; also the Jesuit, Father 
Riquet of France, who, according to the newspaper Ya 
of March 20 is guilty of I know not what machinations 
together with the communists, the Reverend Father 
Pire (Nobel Prize winner), and the other Nobel Prize 
winner and eternal target of Francoist furies, Francois 
Mauriac. 

But of course the “conspiracy against Spain” includes 
Spaniards, and among them we have a young writer 
whom the ultra-Francoists are making more popular 
through their attacks than he is already, and justly so, 
because of his valuable literary output: Juan Goytisolo. 
He has been insulted vilely in the press; according to 
my information Aznar, editor of La Vanguardia, col- 
laborated in this. And now we hear what happened to 
this Spanish writer during his stay in Milan. Evidently 
some Italian parachutists came to an agreement with 
the Spanish Consul to burst with tear gas bombs into 
the hall where Goytisolo was giving a talk, and to 
steal the film which he was showing of the workers 
from Murcia and Almeria who emigrate to the Catalan 
industrial area. The twenty-five minute film was shown 
here over the Madrid Television in ten minutes (show- 
ing how much of it was cut), and the accompanying 
narration was full of insults to the writer, even to the 
memory of his mother (who was killed during an air 
bombing of the civilian population of Barcelona during 
the Civil War). Also new attacks against the “conspira- 
tors’ are aimed at Gallimard, the French publishing 
firm, and the Italian publisher, Feltrinelli (curiously 
enough this was the company which first introduced 
Pasternak’s Doctor <hivago to Western readers). 


THE RETURN TO THE “ANTI-SPAIN” 


In short, we have returned to the paroxysms against the 
“Anti-Spain” just as during the feverish times follow- 
ing the Civil War. Events appearing to be of little im- 
portance provoke excessive official reactions. If the 
relations between events and reactions seem exaggerated, 
this is to be explained by the reason for the reactions, 
namely, a tendency to try to create a climate of “defense 
of the nation,” “a complex of feeling besieged,” and the 
objective of confronting a triple threat to the govern- 
ment: the internal opposition, the international dis- 


1—The foreign services of the Ministry of Information have 
taken the trouble to have the issue of Arriba carrying these 
attacks on The New York Times translated into several 
languages for distribution as propaganda in all countries. 
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crediting of Spain, and the grave economic situation. 

In the first place, the opposition does not let up. Al- 
though the tribunal absolved Srs. Tierno Galvan, Dio- 
nisio Ridruejo, Morodo, Herrera, etc., and sentenced 
Sr. Menchaca to one year’s imprisonment—in theory, 
that is—this was not because the judges felt particularly 
benevolent, nor to the brilliant defenses put up by the 
defense attorneys (in its day Sr. Gil Robles’ masterful 
defense of Julio Cerén was all in vain) but because 
instructions had been given for such a decision as the 
government was in no condition, politically speaking, 
to imprison Srs. Tierno Galvan and Dionisio Ridruejo. 
Two weeks later the public prosecutor filed an appeal 
with the Supreme Tribunal, insisting on his demand 
for prison sentences. This appeal will come to nothing, 
at least under present circumstances, however it was 
motivated by two objectives: first of all, to keep these 
two opposition leaders from enjoying full freedom of 
movement, and, secondly, so as not to give an impres- 
sion of too much weakness; above all not to seem to 
accept the validity of the arguments set forth by the 
defense attorneys: arguments such as the patriotism 
of the opposition, the right to be in contact with Re- 
publican refugees, the right to defend publicly the 
monarchist restoration and to organize in defense of 
European ideals. 

A manifesto issued recently by the monarchist group 
Union Espanola asks that “The present autocratic re- 
gime become transformed into a politically stable gov- 
ernment, based on a juridical system . . .” showing that 
this sector of the opposition does not lose heart, though 
it may not have appreciated recent statements along 
traditionalist lines made by Don Juan to his loyal fol- 
lowers, statements implying a new margin of confidence 
in the Caudillo. 


THE OPPOSITION REMAINS ACTIVE 


However the government is more concerned over 
what Don Juan de Bourbon can or cannot do because 
the opposition in general, including the monarchists, 
does not cease to act. The hundreds of students who 
assembled in front of Las Salesas [Ministry of Justice] 
in support of Tierno Galvan and Ridruejo were not 
particularly monarchist, but they were absolutely anti- 
Francoist, and only for this reason did they run the 
risk of a confrontation with the police. Also, the un- 
mistakeable increase in the Christian Democratic forces 
is of concern to the government as well, aside from the 
fact that Sr. Gil Robles and his friends want a king to 
symbolize the return to civic harmony. 

For example, the government is well aware of the 
fact that it cannot count on support from the students. 
Only four days ago the police arrested the young uni- 
versity students Fernando Santos, César Santos and 
Julian Marcos, who were collecting signatures for an 
amnesty petition for the political prisoners, and who 
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had collected quite a few. (I have heard since then 
that they have been released and will not be brought 
to trial). Two days before Sr. Fabre, director of the 
S.E.U, [Falangist student organization] of Barcelona was 
dismissed, after the Syndical Chambers of Philosophy 
and Letters and Economic Sciences had declared them- 
selves in favor of the amnesty. Signs referring to the 
same are to be seen all over the surroundings of the 
University, and inscriptions bearing the name of Dr. 


Jorge Pujol, now an inmate of the prison of Sara- 
gossa. 


INTERNATIONAL PREOCCUPATIONS 

The second major source of concern is on the interna- 
tional level: in the opinion of experts in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, the first source of danger lies in 
Portugal’s weakness. When they speak in confidence 
they carry quite a different tune from the official line 
parroted by the press, even going so far as to say that 
Portugal’s colonial situation could well bring an end 
to the Salazar regime (that the latter does not dare to 
have the next President of the Republic of Portugal 
elected by universal suffrage is a good proof of his 
weakness). And, of course, an open flank on the West- 
ern side of Spain would be fatal for the Caudillo’s re- 
gime. 

The government really has nothing to fear from 
Morocco, but it is thought in the upper spheres of gov- 
ernment that it can serve as a good pretext for depicting 
Spain as the champion of anti-communism in Africa, 
while at the same time it keeps the military satisfied 
(they receive triple pay for service in the famous “‘Afri- 
can provinces,” aside from the officers’ additional 
bonus) . 

. Furthermore, it is only tair to recognize that in the 
case of Morocco the government works on the tradi- 


tional prejudices of the man in the street. Only eight. 


days ago a taxi driver commented to me, “What about 
those Moors? What . . ..they are. When will they leave 
us in peace?” Then, finally, it is known in official 
circles that the question of the domination or non- 
domination of the Sahara is to be discussed very shortly 
at the request of high international sources. They would 
like attention to be drawn, in an indirect way, to their 
“riparian” rights. It would not be surprising if some 
sensational diplomatic operation were to be attempted 
in this connection. Only today a story has been launched 
of a plot between Morocco and Mali to attack Mauri- 
tania and the Spanish Sahara. The source of this sen- 
sational report is none other than Salvador Lépez de la 
Torre (a special friend of Camilo Alonso Vega, Minis- 
ter of Government) who has been on a strange mission 
in Rio de Oro on the pretext of writing some articles for 
ABC, since he was catapulted out of the editorial board 
of Informaciones five months ago. 

Then, of course, the Ministries and offices of the 
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“Movement” [Falange] have not yet been able to: swal- 
low the bitter pill of the new American administration. 
Intranquility on this score persists and only increased 
when the United States voted against Portugal on the 
subject of Angola. This state of mind is nourished by 
some anti-Americans who have not changed their views 
since the good old times of the Blue Division. One of 
these is Rodrigo Royo, editor of Arriba, and then there 
are some others in the entourage of Solis-to whom are 
attributed—without any reasons being given to prove it 
—some anti-American demonstrations taking place on 
the last day of the Syndical Congress. 


THE BLACKEST SIDE: 
THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 
While important, none of the afore-said would be so 
serious were the economic outlook a bright one, and 
had the so much invoked reactivation materialized. 
But none of this has taken place. I have before me the 
report of the Superior Council of the Official Chambers 
of Comerce, Industry and Navigation: there is a crisis 
in all food industries, with potential unemployment; 
profound crisis in the building industries and garment 
manufacturing, with real and potential unemployment ; 
crisis in the metal industry, with unemployment in 
various sectors; decline in commerce, in transportation 

. only electricity keeps pace, along with the canning 
industry and boat building, and, within a great ‘scarcity, 
the cotton textile industry, which seems to have been 
able to stop its decline of previous periods. 

The solution offered in official circles is to increase 
exports, but this is far easier said than done. Further- 
more it leaves unsolved the immense problem of the 
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standard of living of the population, as only a minimum 
part of the active population is employed in the export 
industries. Furthermore, the principal difficulties are 
the following: the loss of European markets to the 
Common. Market countries and the Zone of Free Trade, 
shortage of investments, rising costs of production. 
There is the paradoxical situation that Spain is the 
European country with the highest costs of production 
and the lowest wages. But a good part of the business- 
men who énjoy a monopolistic regime in Spain have not 
the slightest interest in becoming “Europeanized,” while 
the small business owners fear any change. Sr. Ullastres 
knows that if we go on as we have up to now not only 
would there be no reactivation but the advantages of 
exporting achieved in 1960 would be lost. But there 
is not much more that he can do. Only a few days ago 
in a speech delivered in Zurich he insisted on Spain’s 
possibilities once the economic problems between the 
Common Market and the Free Trade Zone have been 
resolved, furthermore making a reference to relatiors 
with Latin America which seemed more like a subter- 
fuge than anything else. In reality, if Ullastres takes no 
position it is because the financial groups supporting 
the government have not taken one either. 


“TALK” OF A FIVE YEAR PLAN 


In spite of all this there is cheerful talk of a five year 
plan to be prepared within three months by the Inter- 
national Bank of Reconstruction and Development, 
which has been spending several weeks here under the 
direction of Mr. Williams, This plan is to be submitted 
to the government for approval, and it is said that it 
includes, among other measures, the transformation of 
the network of transportation systems, and an increase 
in the production of electric energy, related to the de- 
velopment of new irrigation projects. This is all very 
well, but it is on a basis of fabulous investments; in 
some official circles it is hoped that these funds will 
fall from the Bank like manna from Heaven, but this 
is because they have no idea of the billions required for 
the necessary repairs of the railroad system alone. 
The problem of investments continues unsolved; 
the Marquis de Fontalba, president of the Banco Ur- 
quijo, has insisted once again to the government that 
its regulations pertaining to foreign investments 
should be more flexible, permitting the repatriation of 
surplus profits and, above all, putting an end to the 
interminable red tape of offices and ministries, a field 
propitious to every sort of favoritism and racket. It is 
known from a German source that pressures are being 
exerted along the same lines by financiers of that coun- 
try, which is not surprising in view of the very cordial 
relations existing between the Banco Urquijo and some 
big German companies. Evidently the Germans have 
spoken out quite strongly, reminding the Ministry of 
Commerce that in 1960 Germany was the second 
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largest purchaser of Spanish products, whereas this 
represented only 1% of the total volume of Germari 
foreign trade. (The Germans never did have a sense of 
tact!) Finally, he was told that before working seriously 
in Spain a change in the rule of investments would be 
needed, indications of economic reactivation and that 
a decision be made about Spain’s position with respect 
to the two big economic blocs of Western Europe. _ 

The Belgian businessmen who were talking with Solis 
have spoken promisingly about investments, but it ap- 
pears that they are primarily interested in the textile 
industry, and this would only complicate the problems 
of the Spanish economy. In short, we have already 
spent a good year since the gentlemen of the govern- 
ment and their experts first maintained that the phase of 
“stabilization” had ended; since then not one step for- 
ward has been taken. 

Aside from having served as an escape valve for some 
demagogic overtures, the Syndical Congress presented 
the views of those who want reactivation, even at the 
expense of a new inflation, and, of course, the elimina- 
tion of the marginal firms who are not in a position to 
compete; this is the basis of the thesis of the economist, 
Sr. Robert. But under present circumstances there is no 
money for investments, nor will there be, no matter how 
big the volume of exports; export trade brings foreign 
exchange to the state and profits to the gigantic com- 
panies that dominate this type of operation. But the 
largest portion is not reinvested, no matter how patriotic 
the beneficiaries. 


PATRIOTS AND “PATRIOTS” 


For the “patriots” only think in terms of the export 
trade; they are completely uninterested in a rise in pur- 
chasing power for the Spanish people and they propose 
the reconversion of the industry of internal consumers’ 
goods into export industries. “Patriotism” consists in 
scolding the Moroccans on the frontiers of the Sahara, 
of playing the bully in Ifni, of exchanging embraces 
with the Portuguese dictator; “patriotism” consists in 
vilely insulting (as long as one’s own back is well 
guarded) all of those concerned over the fate of Fran- 
co’s victims who have disappeared into the prisons. All 
of those who, safely installed in ministries, editorial 
offices and barracks, call the voice of the free world 
whose conscience is not clear because Spain is as she 
was in 1939, the “black legend,” will one day have to 
give an accounting of the true conspiracy against Spain, 
the conspiracy which they themselves have planned 
and perpetrated. To say this is no vain boast or empty 
verbiage, much less is it inspired by rancor; it is, quite 
simply, a matter of recalling that no one, no mat- 
ter how much of a Caudillo he may be, can alter the 
ineluctable course of history. 
TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, March 27, 1961 
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